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This report is a composite picture made icp by a work- 
ing group and a number of individual writers* Naturally^ 
subjective views are reflected in their contributions^ 
although most of the writers are members of the Adult 
Education Committee* 

In a preliminary discussion, it is pointed out that no 
precise counterpart exists for the English concept 'life- 
long education', and it should be termed aikuiskasvatus — 
adult education. As such, it is a part of continuous educa- 
tion, which is all study activity, at whatever age and 
in whatever form. The Committee on Adult Education, con- 
sidering the difficulty involved in finding a line of 
demarcation between adult education and other schooling, 
suggests that 'adult education is the arrangement of 
guided study faci-Lities for adults who, having completed 
or discontinued their schooling under the basic educa- 
tional system, are usually engaged or have been engaged 
in work life' • 

Among the objectives of adult education should be: vo- 
cational training for adults; adaptation of school 
studies at the adult level to supplement gaps in school 
training; civic education to promote active participa- 
tion in the community life; development-orierted study 
for personal enrichment. 
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At present, almost the whole system of vocational training in 
Finland provides for adult students, and age limits are high. 
Technical, nursing, navigational and agricultural institutions 
are geared to provide for adult students and in all forms of 
schooling the proportion of the over-2A's is considerable. As 
for the school system, adaptation to the requirements of adult 
education will call for changes in the employment and equip- 
ment of school premises, teaching appointments which relate 
to joint duties in basic school and adult educational work, 
and a uniform basis for teacher training. 

Opportunities for the working population to participate in 
some adult training once a year clearly is a matter of close 
concern for industry. The costs of such training might be con- 
sidered the responsibility of the community, but it is the 
task of industry to solve the problem of distribution of man- 
power, with its extremely complicated questions of organization 
and training. 

The Finnish Trade Union movement is paying particular attention 
to adult education problems, having approved a special program- 
me and policy at its 1971 conference. A statute was included 
entitling workers to two weeks' paid training leave a year. 
The unions consider that the aims and content should be dir- 
ected to vocational training and political enlightenment. At 
present, residential courses are held at the central and fed- 
eration level, and there is study circle activity in trade and 
local departments. There is at present marked quantitative ex- 
pansion in training. 

Far-reaching reforms are under way in the organization of 
teacher training in general and with it the training of adult 
educationists. There has been insufficient integration in ar- 
rangements made for training teachers, and some schools have 
toacber-staff for whom there are no training opportunities. 
Parliament has recently passed a new Teacher Training 5^aw to 
ensure that training is uniform and that training units are 
linked to universities. Three important reports due in the 
current year deal with further training, training for part- 
time teachers and special remuneration as an incentive for 
those who complete a course in adult education. 

While it is generally accepted in Finland, that every adult 
should have the right to develop himself by means of study, 
for the adult student today, the main obstacles are family and 
work ties: there are also losses incurred in study fees, books, 
travel and possible loss of income. These are particularly 
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severe in the case of the correspondence student in Finland 
at present, whose position is an unjust one. Proposals have 
been made to alleviate-his burden.- On the other hand, students 
on vocational co.:cses designed to lead to promotion in their 
work receive accommodation, instruction and other free allow- 
ances, including a family allowance. Trade Unions and employers 
combined in 1970 to come to an agreement about training activ- 
ity, and there is little doubt that study possibilities will 
be among the more important considerations in labour relations 
during the '70's. Perhaps, as the adult student's position im- 
proves, study will become entirely free and, by the end of the 
decade, there will be an annual paid study leave. 

The multi-activity centre in life-long education offers accom- 
modation — which can be combined, divided or altered. Technical 
facilities like furnishings and accoustics can be altered to 
suit a number of purposes. The premises are adaptable to group 
activities for any purpose or size of audience. An example in 
the city of Hyvinkaa (pop. 35,000) comprises an auditoriimi 
and a cinema-hall, ten smaller study rooms, a display floor, 
bar-cafg and restaurant. The building is adjacent to a modern 
municipal library and a planned sixth form centre. 

International adult education work in which Finland partici- 
pate3, includes valuable development projects in Africa. The 
Scandinavian co-operative activity prograinne for Kenya is to 
be continued for a further five years, and, with Sweden and 
Denmark, Finland is associated in 1972 in a co-operative pro- 
ject in Tanzania. Work done so far has influenced the home 
country also by informing the ranks of the Finnish co-operative 
movement of the great distress of the developing nations. Yet 
participation in other joint international undertakings has 
not been prominent, and there is a need for further attention 
to this aspect by the Department of Development Collaboration. 

International co-operation in adult education has taken place 
through Unesco and, within Europe, in the OECD and CCC. Further 
co-ordination between projects and plans of Unesco and the 
other European bodies is desirable and, as co-operation between 
East and West Europe increases, it is likely that Finland's 
adult educational organizations could offer their assistance 
and experience. 
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This report refers principally to the inatitutidns which 
are active in adult education and is based on ti?o inr^ 
quiriesj one addressed to the ministerial offices oom^ 
petent in -the mxtter of continuous vocational training^ 
the other to the information service of the National 
Institute for Adult Education. 

A. Institutional development. The Law of 16 July 1971 
recognizes the principle of 'continuous vocational 
training', but the report shows from the outset that 
adult education in France is not an innovation. In the 
18th century and especially in the 19th, attention was 
given to completing childhood education (which was often 
rather short) as well as to offering higher technical 
education to persons involved in working life. It was 
for this purpose that the National Conservatory of Arts 
and Crafts (CNAM) was founded in 1794. Associations, 
evening classes, study groups and popular universities 
proliferated throughout the 19th century. After the 
First World War, Garric founded the 'social-^ork teamrf: 
students and pupils from the grandes iooles gave even- 
ing lessons to working people to help prepare them for 
entry into institutions such as the CNAM, which would 
help them to better themselves. In 1919 the Astier Law 
made it compulsory for apprentices to attend training 
classes* This law was followed by other laws relating 
to education and advanced vocational training, while 
at the same time numerous institutions for vocational 
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training and popular education were founded. 

Most present-day institutions appeared, however, after the 
Second World War, when there was an appreciable development of 
institutionalization. The Decree of 9 Noven^er 1946 provided 
the basic rule for adult vocational training • Later, the 
Decree of 11 January 1949 created the National Interprof essioit- 
al Association for planning how to train the labour force 
and this became the only national agency empowered to adminis- 
ter and supervise the finances of collective vocational train- 
ing centres and which undertook to train monitors for them. In 
the 1950s appeared regional productivity committees and insti- 
tutes of business management and preparation for commerce. 
During the same period social betterment classes developed in 
technical lycSes and colleges, then came institutes of further 
advancement and the centres linked with the CNAM, trade asso- 
ciations, etc. 

Apart from this, after 1945-46, numerous popular culture as- 
sociations and cetitres sprang up as well as youth centres and 
other institutions. In agriculture, too, the movement toward 
institutionalization developed, especially in the form of a 
national federation of agricultural study centres. Then in 
1963 a higher institute was opened, the National Institute for 
Adult Education, (INPA), whose task is to develop adult educa- 
tion. 
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The institutional authorities — envisaged by the Law of 3 
December 1966 and described in the Decree of 18 January 1967 — 
have beeA organized on national, regional and departmental 
bases. The main one is the Interministerial Committee for Voca- 
tional Training and Social Advancement with its secretariat 
which acts as the co-ordinating unit. Similar committees exist 
at the regional and departmental levels ♦ 

Agreements about vocational training form the legal instruments 
which cover links between the State and its public or private 
partners and fix conditions for* government assistance. There 
are two types: (a) those destined for training activities in 
centres opened in public establishments for teaching and train- 
ing; (b) those destined for centres conducted by private or 
public organizations other than those dealing with teaching or 
training. Those of the first sort comprise only one-quarter 
of the agreements and include less than one-fifth of the enrol- 
ments. These agreements may be concluded on either the national 
or regional level. The report contains statistics relating to 
the number of these agreements, grouped according to the ^ 
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ministries which have signed them. It indicates alwo the amount 
of credit taken from the vocational training funds to finance 
these agreements, as well as credits allotted for payment of 
students while doing courses. 

As to the number of adults following training courses, even 
though it has increased rapidly during the last twenty years, 
it still merely represents only about 5% of the total working 
population, 

B. Institutions » Adult education in public institutions is of 
two types: (a) internal training (preparing for exams or tests, 
training for particular jobs or furcher training of officials, 
in public administration; (b) training given in a public estab- 
lishment but given to those who are not public servants. 

Between different ministries there are variations in the number 
and nature of the groups being trained. According to a survey 
referring probably to 1968-69, the Ministry of National Educa- 
tion contributed a little more than half the public servants 
undergoing training; then came the Ministry of Posts and Tele- 
communications of Economics and Finance. There is also a vari- 
ation in the categories of officials undergoing traiuing ac- 
cording to which ministry they work in. As to the sexes, they 
vary not only from one ministry to another but also between 
categories. In general, fewer females than males are undergoing 
training . 

The Ministry of National Education is the one particularly 
interested in continuous vocational training for those who 
are not officials. This is why the position of couwellor/ 
adviser on life-long education and director of guidance and 
and continuous training was created in March 1970. The follow-, 
ing types of training are provided by the ministry: classes 
in the evening and on Saturday; full-time study both on a 
short and long-term basis; long-distance tuition (using audio- 
visual methods, specialized study activities, programmed pub- 
lications); activities contracted out on a private or semi- 
public basis; training of adult educators. 

Some details are given about the institutions meant to further 
these different activities, some of them being old like the 
CNAM (179**0 and others very recent like the INFA (1963). The 
latter was planned as a centre of research and documentation 
in adult education and as a centre for training tutors, re- 
cruited ttm the ranks of teachers, or from key personnel in 
the public service, industry and other sectors of the economy. 
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Public education by correspondence courses has also increased 
in importance — between 1950 and 1970, the number of students 
has risen from less than 10,000 to more than 140,000, Expendi- 
ture on lessons for study-by-television has been increased in 
1972 and now features in the national education budget • Finally, 
166 technical <»chools and general secondary schools and 124 
lycges are now open to adults, fot evening and Saturday classes 
where they can take steps to obtain sound advancement t 

Among the initiativ*^B undertaken by the liinistry of Labour, 
Employment, and the Population, the most important is the Na- 
tional Association for Adult Vocational training (AFPA), which 
has centres all over the country, givinjj full-time and part- 
time courses • The Ministry of Agricultu?:e has similar training 
centres* 

Beyond the metropolitan area, a chapters deals with the work 
being done overseas by the training department in the Secre- 
tariat for Foreign Affairs, Thanks to aid and co-operation 
funds, this department grants scholarships to African and Mala- 
gasy nationals for courses in Franc^j and Africa* After the Tehe- 
ran meeting in 1965. a study and methods office was set up by 
this same deparCiiient to deal especially with the problem of 
literacy* Training work undertaken by other ministries is also 
described: such as the Ministry for Defence, Ex-servicemen and 
War Victims, the Ministry for Industrial and Scientific Devel- 
opment, etc. 

As regards adult education in private institutions, these are 
so varied that the researchers had trouble obtaining precise 
details about them, particularly about the number of persons 
doing courses. Nevertheless, the part played by private enter- 
prise in vocational training is very important. These are the 
associations (which comprise two«-thirds of the private insti- 
tutions) which have undertaken the main role of training and 
completing the preparation of adult education instructors and 
educators — training usually being done in sessions ^ seminars, 
or courses, 

C, Disparities in adult education. The report examines, in 
turn, various differences — geographical, type of student being 
taught, and sort of training given, A graphic representation 
shows the geographical distribution of institutions which re- 
veals the following inequalities between: (a) the East and the 
West of France — three-quarters of the institutions are in the 
eastern half; (b) Paris and the provinces— the Paris region 
contains one-third of all institutions; (c) the other regions. 
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the best equipped ^.being the RhBne-Alpine region, Lorraine, and 
Provence — CSte d'Azur. 

Noteworthy, too, is the fact that the distribution of public 
and private institutions is not the same in different regions, 
and that in snore than half the examples, adult education insti*- 
tutions are operating in towns with a population of 100,000 
or more* 

An analysis of the differences among students as a whole pro-* 
vides some useful sociological data* Data on the access to 
postTSchool education for the period 1959-1964 indicate clearly 
the differences according to various socio-prof essional cate- 
gories. It can be concluded that, in spite of some exceptions, 
access to post-school education is essentially in proportion 
to social and professional status* The structural difference 
between the distribution of the group which has completed post^- 
school education and the corre8T)onding distribution of the 
working population is also indicated* There are also differ- 
ences between the masculine and feminine population, and post- 
school education seems to involve more men than women* There 
are also differences in motivation: (or men much more thanr 
for women, post-school education i^ linked with vocational 
mobility and especially with promotion* The difference between 
the participation rate for men and for women is very striking 
in social advancement classes* It is evai accentuated by age- 
increases* There are also differences in distribution between 
cocio-prof eseional classes: women from the less qualified 
classes participated less than men in post-school education* 
On the other hand, women who belong to higher groups are rep- 
resented mor<t than men. 

The differences in the type of training given have been the 
object of numerous surveys which show globally what are the 
dominating sectors in adult education for example business 
management comes first* Besides the large number of private 
organizations which are involved, there is a national fotind- 
ation for teaching business management, created in 1968*This 
f ouiidcicion is under the direction of the Ministry for Indus- 
trial BvA Scientific Development* Until now the basic expendi- 
ture has been on scholarships to enable staff to undertake 
busiueas managemf^t courses in American and Canadian univer- 
sities* After b\^8ine8S management, industrial techniques are 
the next most popular subjects of instruction, i*e*, general 
mechanics, metallurgy, iron and steel work, electricity, 
electro-mechanical engineering^ 'electronics maintenance and 
viring« Then comb the human' or social sciences: the 
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l*w, economics, sociology, statistics, teaching. The fourth 
group is agricultural training. Immediately following are the 
medical or para-medical disciplines and social security train- 
ing. General subjects and commercial and scientific training 
come fairly far behind and the last position is occupied by 
cultural education. It can be said that institutional adult 
education is dominated by vocational training. 

In conclusion, vocational training is analysed on a regional 
basis, the geographical disparity in numbers of institutions 
having already been shown. The emphasis is placed on dispari- 
ties in economic development according to regions. Thus, in f^x 
the last decade, former industrial regions have gone through ij 
profound transformations; for instance, the reduction of man- 
power in the mines, and the decline or transformation of cer- 
tain industries. These regions are meeting enormous difficul- 
ties in adapting; this poses delicate problems of an economic, 
social and political nature. A policy of large-scale conver- 
sion appears to be the only one which will tide over what 
looks like a hopeless economic situation. The importance of 
continuous vocational training for adults follows from this, 
and its organization seems to be the major element in estab- 
lishing plans to solve the problem of inadaptability. In this 
ragard the experiments in Lorraine are cited as an example of 
setting up a 8 stem of permanent training by non-centralized 
agreements. 
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The first attempts to introduc^^e adult education and 
popular education in Hungary vere made between 100 aiul 
150 years ago; the socialist State began after 1945 to 
develop adult education syst«i.;ttically in different 
forms* 

Literacy^ Literacy classes last for a semester or a 
year, according to the pupil's progress, and give entry 
to grade 5 in the Workes' General School. Recent sur** 
veys estimate the nunber of illiterates or semi-liter** 
ates at no more than 1.4Z of the population under 55, 
including gypsies and migrant workers* It is not &a 
easy matter to reach all those who need instruction 
because they are scattered about the country and fre** 
quently change their place r€ employment. To wipe illit- 
eracy out completely, a new ^. Ian is being devised to 
locate these workers atui also to introduce differentia- 
ted teaching methods. 

The wo/*kere. achooU Founded in 1945^ the workers schools 
offer general and professional education similar ^o 
that provided in day schools. During the last 25 years, 
these schools have been an important social factor in 
training for management, fulfilling the needa of indus- 
trial development in the ^Tea of skilled workers and 
answering the educational needs due to urbanization 
and agricultural modernization. 
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In spite of extending compulsory education to 16 (the 1961 
Law) some young people still do not finish the eight grades 
in general schools* so it is necessary to support and assist 
the workers schools. They are ased also for re-training. 



Textbooks were produced in 1962 for pupils in workers' schools. 
They were arranged from the adult's point of view, his ex- 
perience and knowledge acquired during daily work; personal 
interests were also taken into account* The age level of adult 
education students is falling, and the question arises as to 
whether there should be different progranmes, teaching nethods 
and textbooks for younger or older adults. This is under con- { J 

sideration. In both elementary and secondary divisions there ^ 
are two sections ^ the evening course, which meets two or 
three times a week, and correspondence tuition. Parallel to 
the school-type education in these workers' classes mention 
is made of popular non-*academic education and the lessons for 
beginners which are organized in some factories and cultural 
centres. 

Evening and eorrespondence eouraea fo.p higher education. Early 
in the 1950s higher education for adults was important, since 
it allowed managers who had come from the .working class to 
obtain the training and diplomas which gave them access to the 
university. Since 1960, the basic reasons for this type of 
education have lost their importance, as the chances of ob- 
taining a diploma have been made generally available. It seems 
likely, therefore that the future main function of higher educa- 
tion will be to offer post-university courses. 

The number of people who are enrolling for evening or cor res- r 
pondence classes is on the increase all the time, because they 
cannot enter the day classes after completing secondary school. 
# This 'second path' opens the way of social nobility to those 

for whom it was once closed. In this way adult education helps 
to stop social tension developing. 

When a worker attends evening or correspondence classes, his 
employer is expected to make certain facilities available; yet 
sometimes employees are not allowed to begin courses unless 
they fit the needs of the business itself. Exaiq>les of busi** 
nesses taking the initiative in sending their workers off to 
classes are^ however, becoming more and more frequent* 




The problem of methods is another reason for concern, aspecl:*- 
ly in correspondence tuition where special methods are being 
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sought which will differ from those used in day courses* 

Advanced vocational training^ Hany institutions are concerned 
with adult vocational training: the State, business firms, 
certain societies, scientific bodies, universities and ad- 
vanced colleges* A committee responsible to the State co- 
ordinates the work of all these parties, helped by the Feder- 
ation of Technical and Natural Science Associations* By ad*- 
vanced vocational training is meant especially those activities 
designed to provide workers with up-to-date knowledge in their 
profession: re-training, operating new machinery, training 
workshop managers and foremen etc* This training takes place 
in leisure time pr even during working hours* Methods tend to 
be uneven in quality owing to a shortage in trained instructois; 
special attention is being given to this problem* 

Co-^erative eduaoHon* This is organized by the different co- 
operatives, (industrial, agricultural, consumers* or retailers* 
co-operatives) and it is basically vocational* Advanced train- 
ing is provided for skilled workers and employees in co-opera- 
tives in order to bring them up to date with new materials 
and production methods* Workers can join classes of their own 
free will, but enterprises may insist on their own employees 
following certain specialized courses. 

PoHtCcal education. Adult political education is ensured by 
the Hungarian Worker^ Socialist Party, "'he trade unions and 
the National Popular Front* The party has founded for the use 
of its members the Scnool of Higher Political Studies and^ 
evening universities in Marxist- Leninist principles. Subjects 
taught are politics, political economy, philosophy, history 
of the working-class movement, cultural policy,- sociology and 
business psychology* Local party conmittees organize evening 
secondary classes in Harxist-Leninist principles, basic semi- 
nars and classes in mass propaganda* In 3ome big towns, infor- 
mation clubs and discussion circles in methodology have been 
established for the benefit of instructors and directors of 
classes* 

Nearly 80,000 reliable persons take part each year in classes 
dealing with present-day problems of social and economic policy, 
organized by the unions. The Central School, at the National 
Union Council, gives instruction in Marxist-Leninist theory, 
economic and political problems, and theoretical or practical 
questions relating to union work. Mass education every year 
reaches between 340,000 and 440,000 workers who meet in groups 
of fifteen. The National Popular Front is a mass political 
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movement which operates especially in resident areas, through 
political information campaigns. The Young Communist Associa- 
tion is also an important factor in political education for 
youth. 



Farent eduaation. Collaboration between the school and the 
family is considered more and more important. Parent education, 
which was directed by the National Council of Hungarian Women 
for several years, was taken over in 1970 by the Patriotic 
Popular Front and the Hungari?- - ' Cross. It includes: the 
maternity school for f utu. = mothers and mothers of very small 
children; the Women's Academy, which gives lessons in bringing 
up children, family, life , housekeeping and home care; and the 
Parent Acadeiny for those who have school-age children. 

Hygiene. The Hungarian Red Cross is considered the main unit 
in health education. It deals also with providing biological 
information for adolescents, preparing couples for marriage 
and family life, and matters to do with family welfare and 
social policy. Health and hygiene lectures are given by the 
Society for the Popularization of Science, and there are class- 
es in industrial safety, exhibitions and film shows organized 
by the unions. 

Foreign language inatruotion. The study of foreign languages 
has considerably increased in the last fifteen years. This is 
due not only to the tourist traffic and development of inter- 
national relations, but also to the fact that the State en- 
courages knowledge of foreign languages by setting an examina- 
tion which admits a successful candidate to supplementary 
benefits. It also grants scholarships for foreign travel. The 
Foreign Language Training Centre, founded in 1954 under the 
auspices of the University of Science, is meant for workers 
who need to use languages in their employment. It is equipped 
with a language laboratory, and also manages training pro- 
grammes for translators and the State language examinations. 
The Society for the Popularization of Science has run a lan- 
guage school since 1957, through which a large number of stu- 
dents have passed, taking lessons in a wide range of languages, 
including esperanto. Language classes are offered in cultural 
centres also, and many institutions or businesses organize 
classes for their own workers. Radio and television networks 
broadcast lessons in Russian, French, English, and German. 

General culture in adult education. This is really looked after 
by the Society for Popularization of Science, ^hich provides 
many different activities to be done at work or in the home. 
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Classes in the public services and public affairs award certif- 
icates which often lead to new jobs. Study groups, made up of 
15—25 people, meet to examine a topic of interest and there 
are amateur drama groups, libraries, museums, lectures, guided 
tours and concerts, etc* 

The role of radio and television. There are' two radio pro- 
grammes relating to adult education worth mentioning: 'The 
radio school', which is designed for those who want to go on 
with their studies as far as grade 8 (general school); and 
the 'Radio university' for those who are preparing themselves 
for university courses. Television plays an important part in 
raising the standard of general culture, particularly through 
its popular science broadcasts, and especially the science 
news magazines. In general, radio and TV co-operate with adult 
education bodies particularly by organizing competitions; the 
Popular Culture Institute stimulates the use of television 
through its publications and by publicizing the annual pro- 
gramme of adult education broadcasts. 

Future proapeote. Adult education has reached a new stage of 
development. Emphasis is laid on the importance of workers'^ 
realizing that they can only improve themselves materially 
after familiarizing themselves with the wider implications of 
the work they do; they also need to^ adapt to change and shape 
their own careers by applying creative effort to difficulties, 
rather than by avoiding them. This is why adult education 
should not be limited to providing knowledge and filling up 
the gaps in school education; it should also help the adult 
student to be aware of the changes in society and to obtain 
a scientific viev of the world. In order to achieve this, a 
new type of institution will have to be made. Suggestions 
have been put forward to increase the part of television and 
stimulate independent activity on the part of adults. This 
assumes, moreover, an efficient system of management based on 
policy. 

This new system should help to plan and co-ordinate reciprocal 
contacts between public education, science and culture, in 
order to ensure that a process of social and individual educa- 
tion comes into operation. The training system for adults elalr 
orated in Hungary since liberation fulfils this need in part, 
but now it is a matter of going further. The Fifth Education 
Congress in 1970 and the National Education Conference, while 
expressing appreciation of results so far, laid down principles 
for future reform. 
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Propoeale relating to international oo^operatiori* Five propos- 
als for follow-up work after the Third International Confer- 
ence on Adult Education are put forward: 

Preparation of an international publication summing up studies 
and reports prepared for the Conference and outlining the 
part to be played by Unesco in developing adult education. 

Establishment of regular collaboration between different coun- 
tries concerning practical problems in adult education* En-, 
couragement by Unesco of regional research centres , group- 
ing several countries, which would lead to production of 
descriptive documents and progress summaries* 

Foundation in Member States of Unesco clubs for adult educa- 
tion experts, each with its own library. 

Organization in Member States of summer university courses, 
in the shape of seminars, and international meetings of 
expertSt 

Series of experiments aimed at creating an institution of a 
new type, specializing in adult education; these experi- 
ments and the task of publicizing them, would require the 
material assistance of Unesco, 
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Adult education in India received an impetus at the 
time of independence, and Indians have not forgotten 
the words of Kahatma Gandhi: 'Illiteracy is India's 
sin and shame and it should be wiped out'. The battle 
to reduce illiteracy — including the illiteracy of 
adults — absorbs a great deal of expense and effort in 
India, and adult education, not only as continuing educa- 
tion, will have to develop from its successful conclu- 
sion. 

There was an absence of clear-cut national policy on 
adult education during the early planning periods after 
independence, however. Social education was stresped 
through provincial literacy, recreational and cultural 
activities, and these were so comprehensive in vision 
that adult literacy was lost in a maze of other aims. 
Reappraisal of defence needs and economic or agricultu- 
ral obligations diverted attention from adult education 
during the early years of the Third Plan (1961-66). 

Now, under the Fourth Five-Year Plan, some provision 
for adult educatioij and adult literacy has been made by 
both Central and State Governments, and campaigns like 
the Farmers' Functional Literacy Programme will accord^ 
Ingly benefit. 

A National Board of Adult Education was created in Dec^ 
ember 1969. This recommended the setting-up of Boards 
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of Adult Education in all the States and Union Territories, 
to include both government departments and voluntary agencies 
in the field. The recommendation has been accepted and appro- 
priate action taken by the State Governments. The Board rer 
commended a national campaign for literacy, programmes of pub- 
lication of literature for the neo-literates, establishment of 
libraries, and organization of continuing education for all 
the literate adults, including the neo-literates. Following 
establishment of the Board, serious thought is being given 
for the first time to problems of adult education. 

The National Seminar on Adult Education in September 1970, 
endorsed a programme to reduce the number of adult illiterates 
from 150 million to 50 million in the 10 years from 1970 to 
1980. Following the lines successfully laid down in Maharashtra 
State, where 36,693 villages and small towns achieved 100% 
literacy during a 10 year campaign in the 1960s, the plan is 
to begin with pilot projects in selected areas in which illit- 
eracy will be eradicated by the end of the Fourth Plan period. 
This will be followed by a massive national programme to elim- 
inate illiteracy throughout the country. 

Since independence, several schemes for workers* adult educa- 
tion and workers' social education have been in operation in 
India, but the magnitude of illiteracy in urban areas forms a 
forbidding barrier to educating the labour force* Atten^ts so 
far have been sporadic, and directed mainly towards industrial 
wage earners. Evening institutions, correspondence courses and 
part-time courses are badly needed in co-operatiori with local 
bodies and industrial interests, so that workers may, in in- 
creasing numbers, gain higher qualifications and rise to posi- 
tions of responsibility. With Unesco assistance, polyvalent 
adult education centres have been organized by the Union Min- 
istry of Education, the first one being in Bombay in 1967. 
The centres aim at providing both general and technical voca- 
tional education for adult workers, in the hope that this will 
increase their productive ability and also enrich their pro- 
fessional lives. The centre's Indian name is 'Shramik Vidya- 
peeth'; it is managed by a group of 17 representing workers, 
industry, education, business, the municipalities, etc. Only 
a small full-time staff is employed, but qualified instructors 
are hired to conduct particular courses according to require- 
ments. 

Courses for bench-fitters and sheet metal workers, textile 
weavers, autoloom weavers, mechanical draftsmanship and other 
skills have been organized, and both Trades Unions and 
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industrial firms have supported the venture. Courses are pre- 
pared in concert with the Directorate of Adult Education, Min- 
istry of Education and Social Welfare, and are given in factory 
premises, trade union buildings, schools or community centres 
on a rent-free basis. Support by industry has included short- 
ening working hours, to assist workers c#ho have been sponsored 
for the courses, and granting aid for the purchase of tools 
and equipment used in the courses. 

The Farmers' Training and Functional Literacy Project in which 
several Ministries are participating, links the High Yielding 
Varieties Programme in 80 districts, with functional literacy 
classes for groups of 20-30 farmers. The United Nations Devel- 
opment Programme, the Food and Agriculture Organization, and 
Unesco are co-operating with the Government of India to com- 
bine agricultural training, educational classes for literacy, 
and a farm broadcasting scheme to lend technical information 
support. The phased training programme will cater for about 
five million farm families over five years. Difficulties ap- 
peared in the early stages of this project, in co-ordination, 
modification of syllabuses to local conditions, lack of ade- 
quate guidance, and delays in release of funds by the State 
Governments; steps have now been taken to improve the programme 

In about ten universities, there has been a mov-3 to establish 
Departments of Adult Education which will extend intellectual 
leadership to the community around them, offer further educa- 
tion to adults, organize the training of instructors and undex^ 
take research in adult education. 

The provision of library services throughout the country and, 
especially, in rural areas, is another urgent need in India. 
In spite of efforts by the Planning Commission, progress has 
been rather slow in developing a network of libraries and, so 
far, only four States have their own Public Library Acts. 

To cater to the needs of neo-literates, the Central Government 
is to prepare illustrative material and organize literary work- 
shops of writers in different regions. State Governments will 
have to shoulder the burden of supplying, -to. the new reading 
public, literature,film«, charts, models and other audio-visual 
aids. Literature will require a work-oriented approach, teams 
of specialists using a graded vocabulary and aiming at a given 
level of reading ability, rather than the pleasure-oriented 
traditional approach. Voluntary agencies and private publishers 
also produce a quantity of material for ne^ literates that is 
substantial but not adequate. 
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Mass media such as radio and television will have to be used 
intensively to develop programmes of adult education and lit- 
eracy. So far, mass media have been used only on a limited 
scale in India, although in a project like the one for Farmers 
Training and Functional Literacy, transistor sets are provided 
to the study groups, and the Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting of co-operates. The, use of other media like films and 
the press has been very limited or almost completely lacking. 

The programmes under way and future expansion, demand adequate 
and increasing training facilities for adult educators. The 
Central and State Gove*-na;snts and voluntary organizations have 
begun orientation and draining programmes; particular programmes 
are to be assisted by professional organizations like the 
National Institute of Training in Industrial Engineering. The 
universities will have to extend their role in developing a 
cadre of adult educators. 

In spite of the increase in the literacy percentage in India 
from 17 in 1951 to about 30 in 1971, the number of illiterates 
increased from 298 million to 386 million, because of the pop- 
ulation explosion on the one hand, and inadequate efforts 
taken for expanding primary and adult education. In general, 
although recent figures are not available, the higher the age- 
group, the larger is the extent of illiteracy. The expected 
percentage of literates in the age group 15-30 under the 1971 
census is expected to be about 40, which will indicate a rise 
of 6Z on 1961 figures. From the point of view of working force 
and production capacity, the 15-44 age-group is a v*:ry impor- 
tant one for industrial and agricultural planning. In 1960-61, 
the number of illiterates in this age group was 131 million 
out of an agc-group population of 189 millions. The estimate 
for 1970-71 is that more than 150 million persons in this age- 
group would be illiterate. This shows that the bulk of the 
working force in the country is in the same state of illiteracy 
as it was earlier and that their numbers are increasing. This 
melancholy state of affairs has led to conclusions such as 
these: 

Literacy is a very slow process, especially ir rural areas 
and among women. 

The literate population is made up mainly of people with 

middle-school qualifications or less. Those with the matric- 
ulation certificate or higher qualifications formed only 
about 8Z of the literate population in terms of the 1961 
census. 
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About 3UX of the youth of the country was literate according 
to the 1961 census: this figure would have risen to UOX 
in the 1971 census » it was expected* 

Some States have the lowest percentage of literacy and have 
shewn no improvement during the decade 1961-7 1* 

The working force in agricultural and industrial production 
would probably include 150 million illiterates in 1971* 

The magnitude of the tasks ahead in both the fight against 
illiteracy aad the campaign for improved adult education 
and continuing education must be taken into consideration 
in forming an approach and a strategy for future action* 

Svmiming up a picture which is far from happy » the factors 
responsible for unsatisfactory progress in adult education 
include: absence of a clear national policy; imperfect 
organization and administration of existing programmes; 
inadequate appreciation of the role of adult literacy and 
adult education in et onomic development; and lack of adequate 
financial support* 
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Adult education in Italy is closely linked with economic 
planning, Che aims of which include: bridging the gap 
between itouediate needs and the present state of the 
social services (schools, housing, social security, 
scientific research, vocational training, transport) ; 
harmonizing as far as possible the rewards obtainable 
from agricultural labour and from the non-agricultural 
sectors; eliminating the existing gap between backward 
areas (particularly in the south of Italy) and advanced 
areas; satisfying recent claims by labour for a part 
in running the country. In this regard, the Government 
considers it has a duty to provide the general educa- 
tion which will help people to become fully aware of 
existing problems and to look for their solution. Ac- 
cordingly, anyone who has passed compulsory schooling 
age can attend, even at the sama time, school classes 
and the other •du It education activities which include: 
basic instruction; assistance in obtaining the qualifi- 
cations needed to practise a trade or profession; ac- 
quisition of an adequate knowledge of the problems and 
needs of modern living; and education for democracy. 

The fight against illiteracy (SAX in 1961) has been 
one of the main elements in adult education since 1960. 
In accordance with a series of decrees issued between 
1966 and 1968, steps were taken to improve the situation. 
An adequate number of * school classes for the people*, 
distributed on a rational geographic basis, were created; 
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numerous refresher courses for teachers and adult education 
leaders were organized; the 'education reading centres' were 
reinforced; a system of co-operation with institutes and teach- 
ing staff of tertiary level for the purpose of training and 
experimenting with new techniques was begun. This led to a 
considerable improvement, for in 1970 the illiteracy rate had 
fallen to 1.79X. 

The education reading centres are rather an original idea. 
The syllabuses for these centres are not drawn up in advance, 
but develop according to what students and teachers feel they 
require. As the range of their activities increases the read- 
ing centres gradually become social centres for permanent 
education. A number of governmental and other authorities have 
co-operated in this process* On the governmental level the 
Ministries of Education, Labour, Social Welfare, Foreign ^ 
Affairs, Agriculture, Defence, Interior, Justice etc. have 
been active, but in addition territorial institutions in the 
different regions, provinces and communes, religious bodies 
and more than 200 public and private associations have taken 
a significant part in this work. Among the latter are: the 
National Union to Fight Illiteracy (UNLA) ; the National Italian 
Women ^8 Centre(CIF); the Italian Association for Catholic 
Teachers; The National Democratic Institute for Social Action 
(ENDAS); the Italian Centre for Social Solidarity; the National 
Association of Ex-servicemen (ANCR); the National Association 
of Migrant Families (ANFE); the Centre for the Introduction 
of Activity Methods in Education, (CEMEA); the trade unions, 
etc. While all these institutions are autonomous they work in 
co-operation with the different ministries from which they 
receive subsidies; in return for these they are expected to 
conform to procedure intended to guarantee that the courses 
comply with government objectives. State financial aid rep- 
resents some 80% of expenses incurred by the institutions 
(2,783 milliard lira for public expenditure in 1969, of which 
88.35% was covered by the Central Government and 11.65% by 
local authorities). To this expenditure should be added that 
which was directly incurred by public or private institutions, 
which it is not easy to estimate. 

Adult education activities are nearly all free. The few private 
schools and institutions which do not receive state aid are 
the only ones which can ask for eiirolment fees. Books and 
other material are provided free to students who attend elemen- 
tary and intermediate classes, adult classes, musical appreci- 
ation classes, and those which prepare for a vocational quali- 
fication, etc. Special provisions are made in fact, in labour 
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agree&ents, to assist workers intending to study (by study 
leave, travelling expenses, re-arran^ement o£ working hours, 
provision o£ textbooks, etc*)* Both men and women may benefit 
£rom these facilities* The latter may leave their children in 
creches vhile they are studying* 

Adult education teachers are often drawn from the ranks of 
schoolteachers* This is an advantage in the sense that these 
teachers can make use of experience acquired at school, and 
influence parents and the community through the children. On 
the other hand, they lack specific training for adult education 
and in the case of those who are accustomed to running schools 
or inspecting them especially, they have neither the right at- 
titude nor the time required to deal with the adults' problems* 

To help introduce new methods in adult education, the work of 
the educational reading centres has been intensified, numerous 
refr<^sher courses created and the aid of highly qualified teach- 
ers and tertiary-level institutions has been sought. The work 
will be continued and increased in coming years as regards 
training teachers and improving use of mass media* For some 
time cultural programmes have been broadcast by radio and 
television; moreover, creation of a television university is 
being studied* 

As mentioned before, the specific training scheme for staff in 
order to make them familiar with problems and methods in adult 
education is still inadequate. Training courses have been organ-* 
ized for teachers, leaders, monitors and organizers of promo^ 
tion work in adult education; they usually take place on a full-* 
time, residential basis; there are other non-*residertcial courses 
which are part-time. The number attending refresher courses, 
seminars, and meetings rose to 20,000 during 1970* The present 
state of affairs should improve when those taking part can be 
offered better working conditions and, especially, a guarantee 
of security of employment* 

Italy has put her own knowledge at the disposal of other coun** 
tries, at an international level by organizing, in co-operation 
with Unesco, study groups and meetings for national directors 
and experts in literacy, and by helping developing countries 
to make use of Italian personnel* Unesco should assist in im«« 
proving the exchange of Information, particularly on teaching 
methods » 

Complete report aoaildble on microf'i'die from the IBB 
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In Japan^ recently, two advisory bodies submitted re-- 
cormendations to the Ministry of Education which are 
iirportant far the future direction of adult education. 
One Was prepared by the Central Council on Education 
and dealt maiKlg w-Cth innovation in school education 
policy. The other report was submitted by the Social 
Education Co'mcil, a body which had met thirty times 
betttieen 1968 and 1971. This report on 'What social 
education should be like to cope with the vapid change 
of social structure' contains so much of relevance to 
the basic orientation of adult education in Japan^ that 
the whole text is submitted as the country 's national 
report, and statistical data collected by the Council 
during the course of preparation of the report are 
appended to it. 

A preliminary definition cf terms indicates that in 
Japan, 'social education' covers all education other 
than school education, and 'adult education' refers to 
that part of social education intended only for adults. 

Rapid changes in social conditions have been accompanied 
by problems in social educarion at each stage of an 
individual's life, Socifll education in the future must 
be much wider than traditioni.lly understood, more active 
in its methods, and it should provide types of study 
which meet every opportunity in the life of the people. 
It should be provided for both young and old, and 
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include content ranging from basic to advanced material. Read- 
ing, television, discussions, group-sports and pl^sical activ- 
ities are to be included. 

During the infant stage > parental understanding ought to be 
developed, and this requires study of infant education even 
earlier, i.e., during the pre-natal period. Emotional stabili- 
zation of the infant, and basic training needs to be ensured 
through social education, and> in an era of small families and 
declining birth rate, playgrounds and group-play outside the 
home and kindergarten require the support of authorities. 

Over-emphasis on the role of formal (school) education for 
Qjiildren h^s led parents to lose sight of the values children 
can acquire through the home and society. Urbanization has 
also increased other iinwholesome influences (e.g. traffic 
accidents, mass media, and pollution). Inadequate discipline 
and over-protection of children have marked ii'cent years ^ and 
social education should include expansion of playground centres 
in urban communities, where the child can participate in group 
activities and learn to co-operate with his fellows. Suitable 
leaders for children's organizations who can offer advice and 
guidance, nn *- ce found, and cultural activities which will 
further the ci*^xd's development through the fine arts, music 
and plays, should be encouraged. 

^oimg adults ere those who are between the age of compl'ation 
of compulsory education and twenty-five years. Urbanization, 
and the increase in leisure-*time due to modernization of in- 
dustry, has increased the number of young city people with 
time on their hands. Yet, the youn£ people left in sparsely- 
populated agricultural areas also suffer from loneliness and 
other problems and need opportunities to make friends and 
study things which interest them. This age-group is character- 
ized by independence and a practical attitude towards life> 
accompanied '^y materialistic and pleasure-seeking values. The 
young adults are going through a transitional period when they 
need to study in order to cultivate a modest attitude, and 
strive for self-development. Social education needs to pro- 
vide organizational activities to help young people, to ex- 
pand youth centres for mental and physical training, and to 
build a spirit of co-operation. Training of leaders for youth 
groups is an essential task. 

For adultSi it must be reaffirmed that schools do not exist 
only for the young. Further education facilities have to be 
offered in a materially affluent society where what is required 
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is •mental affluence*. Feelings of alienation and isolation 
must be combated, as must the passive feeling that the indi- 
vidual is only a cog in a machine. Sports and recreational 
facilities should be improved, and adults encouraged also to 
play a part as leaders in social education for children and 
young adults. 

A wcjman's life has changed with smaller families, the prolon- 
gation of life, household labour-saving devices and so* on. 
Educational activities relating to household life, consumer 
education, and sporting recreation have to be considered. Vo- 
cational assistance for women who take up work in their late 
forties and early fifties should be developed, and also help 
for the woman who requires re-employment after leaving a job 
temporarily for child rearing, or other purposes. 

The aged^ too, need education to help them to develop social 
ability which will narrow the generation gap, and to lead 
meaningful lives. 

There is a real need to restore human values, and alleviate 
some of the tensions in urban society. Parental education, 
vocational training, and education to develop civic conscious- 
ness is required. A rational understanding of the world should 
be fostered in Japian, where people have in the past been the 
victim's of narrow-minded insular ism and excessive admiration 
of foreign countries. 

Although the public seems to prefer 'soft* subjects (novels, 
music, recreation) which do not require very much effort, there 
has. been a growing demand for more systematic and advanced 
content, linked with physical activities, and group training. 

Extension of facilities such as public halls, libraries, muse- 
iims, youth centres and audio-visual libraries, is to be recom- 
mended. National Government and local public bodies shouW 
supplement budgets for construction of such facilities. State- 
owned lands should be opened, where possible, to the general 
public for recreation. 

The key problems in administration at present are: (a) Ciioice 
and appointment of suitable social education officers to all 
towns and villages with a population over 10,000, with further 
expansion of the service when possible; (b) improvement in 
general understanding of the function of fublic halls as com- 
munity centres, and extension of these halls to districts which 
do not possess them; (c) improvement of their equipment and 
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management. In the future, social education should embrace all 
activities for improving the various study activities of the 
people: accordingly, each citizen will have an important part 
to play through his own endeavour. Home education, formal 
education, and social education are to co-operate and be re- 
organized from the viewpoint of life-long education. 

The content and methods of social education require further 
improvement, and human relations and living conditions deserve 
special consideration as part of the goal of social education. 
Among aspects which require attention are: cultural develop- 
ment, physical training and recreation » home life, social 
solidarity and international understanding. Assistance in 
promoting group activities should be given, regional activities 
fostered, and also recognition given to the important voluntary 
work done by private citizens. Facilities and leadership need 
imp"*ovement , and social education authorities have a definite 
responsibility to aid in establishing facilities systematically, 
discovering capable social education leaders and increasing the 
number of personnel working in this field, while helping to 
improve their quality. 
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The country •s most important concern is how to train 
efficient workers in order to meet the needs of ecor 
nomic development and all citizens, trade organizations 

and enterc2ri.()es are pxnpr^prl 4r%in in 

fffc r« CO 01.C cAi^cuucu uv/ jui.li Lii uHe ntiwXonax 

endeavour to relieve the shortage of skilled manpower. 
Education is considered dr. a major instrument in eco- 
nomic dcvelopisent , and therefore adult education must 
assume its potential role. 

There are several ministries (Agriculture; Labour; Com- 
merce and Industry; Health; Cooper ^;:ives; Social Serv- 
ices; Education; Lands and Settlement) :ind agencies 
(Kenya University College; Institute of Adult Sfjdies; 
National Christian Council of Kenya; Trade Unions; Na- 
tional Library Boards; Catholic Secretariat; Friedricb 
Erbert Foundation) involved in the organization of 
training courses for agricultural and industrial devel- 
opment. The Board oi Adult Education, established in 
1966, acts as the coordinating body of the Goverimient 
and also advises the Minister of Education on any mat- 
ter relating to adult education, including the formu- 
latioii of courses and syllabuses, the establishment of 
residential and non-residential institutions, the use 
of museums, libraries and the media of mass communica- 
tion, and the provision and award of scholarships and 
bursaries. 
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In general » the development of informal and vocational adult 
education has been more pronounced than formal and literacy 
education. This for various reasons: formal education for 
adults uses the same reading materials as for primary school-* 
children and employs teachers untrained in adult education; 
literacy work has not been integrated fully into the national 
development plan and those who benefit from the efforts of the 
literacy team easily fall back into illiteracy. F»'^fher, for- 
mal and literacy education campaigns always take lo.i, ^r to 
show results 9 unlike vocational training and fundamer ^al educa- 
tion » the contribution of which can be measured in t* Jis of 
rising production and efficiency in the agriculuujivv^, indus- 
trial and public sector. 

Activities related to informal and vocational adult education 
are: settlement, family planning, farmer education, citizen- 
ship, traders' c ses, national youth service, co-operatives 
education, teacher upgrading correspondence courses* commercial 
education, etc. These activities are successful because they 
are fully related to the life of the nation and its needs. 

Particularly worthy of note is the project of the Ministry of 
Lands and Settlement which had to resettle 40,000 families on 
a million-acre settlement and teach them, almost overnight, 
the basic agricultural methods » as a guarantee against the .loan 
ecwnitments. Others to be mentioned are the informative agri- 
cultural shows by the 24 Farmer Training Centres » the vocational 
training in residential camps of the National Youth Service 
(the scheme was inaugurated in 1964 with an enrolment of 700 
which topped 3.,500 in 1970), and the Village Polytechnic Centres 
which began in 1966, through local church groups, to train the 
school leavers for an employment in rural areas. 

The District Training Centres provide a widespread network of 
adult education programmes with courses in community develop- 
ment, leadership and human relations, civics, home economics 
and homecrafts, co-operatives, child-care and development, 
nutrition, adult literacy, nursery management, business man- 
agement, language, family planning and committee procedure. 

The local authorities, under the guidance of the social ser- 
vices department and the education department, conduct evening 
continuation classes, from the level of post-literacy to school 
certificate. Also to be noted is the contribution of the Insti- 
tute of Adult Studies in the University College which has filled 
a major gap in adult education in spite of a general lack of 
national guidelines and demarcation of functions in the subject. 
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In 1969 9 the Board of Adult Education initiated a study on 
financing in adult education which is expected to provide a 
systematic analysis of the financial implications for different 
programmes and activities conducted by the various ministries 
and agencies throughout the country* While the final report of 
this study is not yet available, it is possible to indicate 
roughly the percentage of the financial sources for 1970-71: 
Government, 65; foreign aid, 19.30; local authorities, 0.60; 
fees and other means, 1.80. This shows clearly that the bulk 
of the costs for adult education are borne by public funds 
rather than the individual learner. During in-service training, 
the learners receive full salary and highly subsidized board 
and lodging. There is no scheme for reduced working hours as 
an inducement but, for certain courses, employers give study 
leave on full salary. 

The working group finds there is an acute shortage of profes- 
sionally trained personnel in all fields necessary for an ade- 
quate adult education programme, particularly in methodology, 
curriculum and educational administration. Furthermore, there 
is a need for writers, designers and radio- television program- 
mers. The training of adult education personnel is now consid- 
ered a priority and the Wamala Training Review Committee has 
been constituted to deal with the problem. Other national in- 
stitutions expected to provide training facilities in the near 
future are: the Cooperative College which will meet the need 
of co*-operative educators; the Institute of Administration 
which will be converted into an Boole polyteahnique to train 
educators for rural development; the Management and Advisory 
Ceptre, which will expand programmes to accommodate the train- 
ing for workers' education experts and organizers; the Teacher 
Training Colleges which will introduce new curricula for- teach- 
ers designed to ensure their wider role in society as develop- 
'jient agents both for the child and the adult. In addition, a 
national book promotion council will be formed to study the 
prospects of writing, producing and selling books adapted to 
local needs. 

A number of improvements in the organization and management of 
adult education organs have been proposed. For example, the 
multipurpose rural training centres will combine^ all the train- 
ing facilities in rural areas in place of the present fragmented 
system of individual centres which are generally under-utilized. 
Again, the Ministry of Education is currently implementing a 
decision to widen the scope of teacher training programmes in 
commercial, agricultural and technical education. Along with 
these are the many national and regional seminars and lectures 
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which provide refresher courses or a forum for launching new 
ideas. 

In spite of the fact that new audio'^isual aids are still very 
scarce and tend to be concentrated in a few institutions » a 
number of specific innovations in the field of teaching tech*- 
niques can be noted: the national radio service has introduced 
adult education progrannes for fanners, agricultural extension 
workers » traders and trade development officers, as well as for 
health, community development and social workers; the University 
Institute of Adult Studies provides correspondence courses 
through the radio to some 14,000 students — aimed mainly at 
upgrading teachers, but of interest to other adults ^these are 
marked regularly and supplemented by daily radio programes; 
and finally, an audio-visual centre at the Kenya Institute of 
Administration has been created and a number of residential 
training centres have been equipped with mofi^rn audio-visual 
aids. While the prospects for using the new educational tech- 
niques are promising it would be wrong to claim that widespread 
use is as yet made of modern technology and mass communication 
media. It is recommended that a multi-media approach through 
the radio, rather than television, will be of more value in 
the 70s. 
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Before 1971, the principal goal in aOult education was 
to provide vocational training and general culture which 
would help the individual to become more efficient at 
work, foster those qualities of citizenship which are 
needed in a democracy, and teach people how to protect 
their own health and that of the coimminity. The pro- 
grammes of the CEDEC (education centres for commtmity 
development), begun in 1969, were designed for this 
purpose* A number of other initiatives should be men* 
tioned in the field of adult education providing infor- 
mation and further training for workers, those in charge 
of public and private institutions, and heads of com- 
munes* These have been conducted by agencies both public 
'and private, including: The National Service of Appren- 
ticeship and Industrial Labour (SENATI) , which organ* 
izes special classes in vocational training for quali*-' 
fied and semi-qualified skilled workers; £he technical 
institutes for industrial and agricultural education 
which come under the Ministry of Education; the National 
Centre of Training and Research for Agrarian Reform, 
which trains farm-leaders and state officials; The Na- 
tional Co-operative Training Centre; the Ministry of 
Labour, which organizes vocational training classes for 
qualified workers, aimed at young people froin^l6 to 25, 
and also classes of intensive vocational training for 
those who are more than 40 years of age* 

Comparing past activities with future perspectives 
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in this time area, a definite evolution of ideas can be seen 
in adult education: there has been a development from the 
purely socio-cultural objectives towards aims which are linked 
with social and economic development* The sectorial education 
plan (Plan eeetovial de eduoaoiSn)^ worked out with the help ■ 
of Unesco and due for implementation between 1971 and 1975 will 
accordingly allow the Government to define the part to be 
played by adult education in national development. This devel<- 
opment is to be a process aimed at transforming economic, so- 
cial, political and cultural structures with a view to eradi- 
cating inequality and injustice. 

The Plan therefore intends to: allow differing social levels 
to share in decision*^aking chrough the agency of trade unions 
and co-operatives; speed up land* owner ship transfers under 
the agrarian reform plan; transform the education system in 
order to give the people a positive outlook on structural 
change; increase production and also productivity in all sec* 
tors of the economy; enable workers to participate more and 
more in managing businesses as well as stimulating and favour- 
ing formation of co-operatives; establish social services for 
marginal groups in rural zones and the interior of the country. 

The emphasis is on guidance and equipment, in order to facili- 
tate an educational process which will combine formal educa- 
tion and individual methods of training, and to create among 
adults a feeling for the need to continue permanent education* 

The Government is aware that it would not be possible to 
carry out successfully changes in economic, social, and poli- 
tical structures without deep, permanent and throughly effec- 
tive changes in education, and so has begun a reform programme 
in this area, priority being given to adult education. A decree 
in March 1970 founded the Directorate of Basic Vocational 
Training ( Eduoaoidn baaioa Idboral^ EBL) . The EBL has under- 
taken in the next five years to educate 962,000 children of 
school age in the three different ctages and to wipe out illit- 
eracy in the 15-39 age-group. Those adults who complete the 
three stages of EBL will be permitted to go on to higher 
education in any subject. This agency insists that education 
has to be placed at the service of the conmunity by activity 
in all sectors, and by civic participation through the united 
action of all agencies, both public and private. 

Other agencies with similar functions have been set up by the 
Government: the Directorate of Specialized Vocational Training 
which is in charge of training qualified workers according to 
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the needs of sectors of the economy: the Directorate of Per- 
manent Education, founded in accordance with the decision of 
the second meeting of education ministers from Latin-*American 
countries, signatories of the 'Andres Bello* agreement (Bolivia, 
Chile, Ecuador, Peru); the National Education Television In- 
stitute, which employs the most modern techniques; the Perma- 
nent Council for Co-ordination of Education which co-ordinates 
the work of all agencies dealing with adult education. 

The Ministry of Education, by means of 'Farmers Study Groups' 
iz the technical institutes for industrial and agricultural 
education, organizes ordinary and advanced trainiog courses 
for teachers concerned with the 'Development programmes in 
the seven joint-action areas' (Progrcanae de desarrotlo de 
eiete zonae de aaoion oonjunta, ZAC), By agreement with Unesco 
the l^inistry has also set up a special plan for education 
linked with rural development in the Canas Canchis provinces. 
Another plan, in co-operation with the Organization of American 
States (OEA) will be implemented shortly; its purpose is adult 
education for community development. Other Ministries such as 
Labour, Health, and Agriculture are assisting in adult educa- 
tion activities. In addition, there are some unofficial organ- 
izations to be mentioned such as the religious bodies, the co- 
operatives, the miners' unions, and the private cotnmercial and 
technical schools. 

The Government is responsible for a major part of the adult 
education budget (91.3%), while private agencies contribute 
8%. The rural education institutes (lER), the technical educa- 
tion institutes and the church schools receive government 
finance to pay their teachers' salaries. The adult education 
budget has gone on increasing since 1960, and is expected to 
require large sums between 1970 and 1980. As the law pre- 
scribes , adult education is free, except in private schools^ 
where students pay enrolment fees. 

There is sufficient adult education staff in all sectors 
with the exception of staff needed to organize and conduct 
basic vocational training centres (EEL). The Regional Centre 
for Fimdamental Education for Latin America (CREFAL) and other 
international agencies grant special scholarships for teachers, 
tutors and other staff connected with adult education in com- 
munity development. Each year some 5,000 persons are trained 
for this work. The 1971-75 education plan provides for the 
training of sufficient specialized staff, in accordance with 
the new principles of educational reform, and to re-train for** 
mer teachers in order to-iiiake th6m familiar witb new methods* 
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New techniques in teaching are not, as yet in general use. 
In adult education, the most common method used in literacy 
programmes is the 'basic word list^* The appearance of the 
'Peruvian Popular Encyclopaedia' has been timely, made up as 
it is of a series of articles about the land, co-*operative 
undertakings, water utilization, credit, etc. The 'PROESCO' 
reading and writing method has been used in education centres 
for cooonmity development* The Government has, moreover, be-* 
gun experiments in the use of radio and television for broad- 
casting educational programmes. The results obtained from 
using the teaching methods employed by American 'radio schools 
for the'people' (ERPA) and television channel TV7 have been 
very interesting. Under the education .plan for 1971-75, the { i 

National Institute for Educational Television will increase 
the number and distribuCion of its programmes, especially in 
rural areas. This institute bna also created an audio-visual 
documentation centre in order to make available results of 
research done in audio-visual tex^hniques. 

Suggestions are put forward to improve means for exchanging 
and distributing documents about new educational technology 
and the development of adult education; to publicize the de- 
cisions taken by the countries which signed the 'Andres Bello' 
agreement; to organize international seminars under Unesco 
auspices; to perfect methodology and techniques in'adult 
education in harmony with revolutionary concepts; to grant 
scholarships for further training of tutors in adult education; 
and to create correspondence courses with a view to increasing 
the possibilities the possibilities open to educators for 
specializing in various branches of adult education. 
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The working group, on the basis of the definition adopt- 
ed by the Exeter Conference in 1966, considered that 
the following types of activities should be covered in 
a programme of adult education: literacy and fundamental 
education; vocational or job training; health education, 
consumer and family problems, culture and leisure; po- 
litical and civic education; religious education; eco- 
nomic education* 

Present position 

The growing importance of adult education in the last 
decade is reflected in the rapid increase in the number 
of adult education courses conducted by different agen- 
cies either official and statutory or professional and 
voluntary. The respective conducting agencies and their 
activities and courses are listed below* 

Governmental. The TWI (Training within Industries) 
under the Ministry of Labour, provides supervisory 
courses in method improvement, leadership training and 
different intematiotial programmes designed to ser/e 
commerce and industry; the Police Acades^ runs general 
education classes with emphasis on language training 
suitable for police officers serving a multi-lingual 
society; Armed Forces Educational Organization (formed 
in January 1967) caters for language instruction, cul- 
tural work and activities of soldiers and officials* 
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Statutory. In the University of Singapore, the Extramural Stu- 
dies Department provides courses to more than 5,000 students 
in: arc, culture, economics, business administration, education, 
medicine, journalism, languages, literature, law, politics and 
history. At Nauyang University, the extramural studies pro- 
gramme offers courses in Chinese on accountancy, income tax, 
statistics, banking, Chinese language, commercial law, inter- 
national politics, marketing techniques, insurances, etc. The 
Public Utilities Board has training schemes that include in- 
plant training for its newly recruited engineer^^ The National 
Productivity Centre operates, with technical assistance from 
the United Nations Development Programme, to promote a produc- 
tivity movement. The Centre's participants come from a wide | \ 
range of occupations and include managing directors, general " 
managers, supervisors, technicians, teachers and clerks. The 
People's Association, in its 190 comoninity centres, organizes 
and promotes group participation in social, cultural, educa- 
tional and athletic activities for the people of multi-racial 
communities in such a way that z. national identity might be 
bcilt — the adult education programmes in these centres in- 
clude language classes, kindergarten teacher training, leader- 
ship courses, civic tours, youth camps and library services. 
The Port of Singapore Authority has training programmes in- } 
volving 10,000 employees. The National Youth Leadership Train- 
ing Institute trains particularly youth leaders in the employ- 
ment of the People's Association and varies the content of the 
course according to the needs of the group* The Economic Devel- 
opment Board, a central agency for the formulation and imple- 
mentation of economic development policies, organizes courses 
on personnel management and industrial relations, work study, 
job evaluation, quality control and production management. 

Professionat. The Singapore Institute of Management, which has i ' 

a governing council formed by business, educational and indus- 
trial leaders, organizes conferences, seminars and study groups, 
and research projects. The Singapore Planning and Urban Research 
Group organizes talks, forums, seminars, exhibitions and pub- 
lications designed to create public awareness and participation 
in the planning process. 

Votimtary. The National Trade Union Congress courses arc organ- 
ized with the purpose of giving workers an intelligent under- 
standing of the social, economic and political facts of life. 
The YMCA and the YWCA have a long tradition of adult education 
and provide a large variety of indoor and outdoor courses and 
activities, including classes for women and girls in cookery, 
sewing. Tlow^r arrangement, beauty culture and physical 
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fitness* The Singapore Council for Social Service has concen- 
trated its work on co-ordination and promotional aspects of 
voluntary welfare work* 

Special mention should be made of the Adult Education Board 
which was set up in 1960 as a Government statutory body with 
the object of promoting adult education in Singapo::e. With 
the approval of the Minister for Education, the Board is re^ 
sponsible for: regulating its own proceedings; appointing 
committees; assisting other bodies in promoting adult educa*- 
tion; initiating, undertaking or assisting in research in the 
field of adult education; publishing relevant works and acting 
as a clearing house for information. Courses conducted by the 
Adult Education Board include: literacy classes (which have 
declined gradually in the number and enrolment, owing to the 
success over the past ten years of the Government programme 
of universal free primar/ education and ample opportunities 
for secondary education); second language classes for the 
teaching of the four local official languages (Malay, Chinese, 
Tamil and English) — an important factor in the multi-lingual 
society of Sinf^apore; radio and TV courses on current affairs 
with special reference to social and civic problems of the 
community; vocational preparatory classes, which train post- 
primary studpnts to be skilled workers — there are now about 
5,000 students enrolled in these classes vhicV. are housed in 
four day centres and two night centres. 

Trends* Due to the growing demand for professional training 
and the permanent need for adults to up-date themselves in 
their work, the vocational and professional courses have be- 
come the priority area of adult education; the recreational, 
general knowledge and cultural courses now occupy second rank. 

Another trend is the increasing role voluntary bodies are 
playing in adult education act:',vities, which reflects the needs 
of the different sectors of the public. It is necessary, how- 
aver, that these agencies should be given the opportunity to 
improve their techniques, methods, syllabus construction and 
evaluation. The need for a closer contact and collaboration 
between agencies is also strongly felt, and has been frequently 
discussed* 

There is a pressing need for research and evaluation and it is 
hoped that research facilities, based on the existing research 
organs, will be provided; evaluation should take into account 
the participants* attitude towards the courses they attend. 
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Training facilities for planners, administrators and teachers 
should be shared by the various agencies, in order to prepare 
a sufficient number of teachers and staff for organizing work- 
shops and seminars in the different subject areas of adult 
education. The use of mass-media facilities should form the 
Basis for the training of adult educators and, for this purpose, 
the Centre for Production and Training for Adult Education and 
Television has been created. 

Finally, the increasing role played by universities is worth 
noting. The extramural studies department of the Singapore 
University and Nanyang University are concerned with the train- 
ing of personnel, conducting experiments and surveys, and the 
continuous up-grading and re-training of professional personnel 
in conjunction with the voluntary professional bodies. 

Froepeets. In the forseeable future, it can be reasonably anti- 
cipated that other groups in society will wish to take advan- 
tage of adult education facilities. First, the workers, for 
whom the aim should be twofold: (a) to provide the type of train- 
ing in selected occupations that will enrble them to be more 
productive, and (b) to provide opportu ties for improving 
their standard of living. In order that workers can participate. 
It will be ^ecessary for the National Trades Union Congress to 
encourage employers to grant educational leave. Secondly, adult 
education courses should be available for those who live in the 
flats of the new satellite towns of Singapore. To meet such 
potential demands, however, it will be necessary to consider- 
ably increase present facilities. Thirdly, adult education for 
the disadvantaged, including the handicapped, should be spe- 
cially provided by the charitable voluntary societies. In the 
future re-training courses for the specialists in adult educa- 
tion will include an increased use .of teaching aids and equip- 
ment in order to provide the required knowledge and skills 
compatible with the technical progress of today. 

International co-operation. Proposals are made with regard to 
international assistance, particularly in the field of the 
international exchange of ideas, information, studies and doc- 
umentation services, Unesco is requested to continue to develop 
its information clearing house facilities at the Regional Of- 
fice for Education in Asia» to organize more seminars and work- 
shops, and to provide experts^ setvices at the national level. 
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The Tunisian Government is particularly concerned with 
promoting economic and social development throughout 
the country; the goals which it has in viev are: increas- 
ing personal incomes, fostering social advancement for 
every citizen, and associating vocational training 
closely with economic development. 

To achieve these ends, the Government has founded, within 
the Social Welfare Ministry, the Division of Adult Educa- 
tion, entrusted with training teachers of adults and 
enlarging the network of literacy centres and adult 
education centres. The Social Activities Division, which 
comes under the same Ministry, runs local and regional 
centres vhich provide social assistance to residents 
in these areas, especially to mothers, in the matter of 
housekeeping and infant welfare. Under the same Ministry 
comes the Vocational Training and Employment Office 
vhich is particularly concerned with training young 
qualified workers and offering advanced training facil- 
ities. The Ministry of Cultural Affairs and Information 
conducts 98 'popular centres' and 2 'cultural centres' 
in Tunis. It is the task of the popular centres — which 
may be compared with cultural centres and popular educa- ^ 
tion units in some European countries — to contribute 
to the full development of the individual through cul- 
tural activities. Functional design is the keynote of 
these premises. There are lecture halls, cinemas, read- 
ing rooms. The Ministry of Agriculture, for its part. 
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provides popular training nrograinmes in fanning methods and 
trains key personnel. Their work consists in improving agri- 
cultural methods in order to obtain better production both 
quantitatively and qualitatively. 

Not only government services but also national institutions 
and public associations take part in adult education. These 
include the Bourguiba Institute for Modern Languages, the 
National Institute for Productivity and Business Management, 
the National Institute for Family Planning and Mother and 
Infant care, the National School for Youth and Child Leader- 
ship, the Road Safety Association, the Young Scientists Asso- 
ciation, the Training Centre for Banking, and the African 
Insurance Institute. Three professional and social unions 
help in adult education: the Workers', Farmers' and Women's 
Unions. The army helps in the national literacy campaign, too, 
for the National Defence Ministry takes care that illiterate 
recruits benefit from courses in reading, writing, and social 
education. The Adult Education Division looks after training 
the teachers needed for this work, who are army personnel. 

During 1970-71, those following basic education courses rose 
to 20,383. 

The Neo-Destour Socialist Party since its foundation has been 
continuously active in fostering awareness of the need to raise 
living standards and help the individual to take his place 
successfully in national life. Co-ordination committees and 
cells all over the country help the party to continue this 
worV. The task of arousing public interest in literacy projects 
devolves from it, and party members have worked as organizers 
to gain mass support for literacy campaigns and other adult 
education projects; school teachers have lent direct assistance 
by instructing adult classes. Nonetheless, the campaign, in 
spite of the enthusiasm it has aroused, has not had the hoped- 
for success. Clearly the willing assistance of teachers has 
not been sufficient by itself, and there should have been ade- 
quate training provided for teachers and careful preparation 
of material in instructing adults. 

The budget of the Ministry of Social Affairs has risen to 
3,927,000 dinars in 1971, of which 356,000 is for eliminating 
adult illiteracy. Other funds have been provided by the Neo- 
Destour Socialist Party and national organizations such as the 
General Union of Tunisian Workers, The National WomeJttU Union, 
the National Union of Farmers, and local communities, to cover 
the cost of classes, lighting and general publicity. Students' 
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financial contributions to the courses remain only token pay- 
ments. For illiterate adults, classes are free and very often 
their working day is reduced by one half-hour. The National 
Women's Union frequently takes care of children whose mothers 
are attending classes in reading and writing. 

Television has been used in adult education since January 1968. 
Thirty-minute lessons in reading, arithmetic, history, geogra- 
phy, civic affairs and religion have been broadcast. These 
programmes are designed for representative sample groups of 
3,000 male and female adults, who receive the lessons under 
the direction of teacher-organizers who have been trained lo- 
cally. According to a survey taken in June 1969, educational 
television programmes reached a much wider public than that 
of the sample group, even though they had only been broadcast 
for one year. Since October 1968, each TV session has been 
followed the next morning by a radio broadcast lasting 20 min- 
utes which repeated the theme covered during the TV programme 
and during which the adults were assisted in reinforcing their 
knowledge acquired by television. 

Under the Unesco/SIDA plan for literacy, new television pro- 
grammes will be launched in October 1975. The Government has 
pointed out that the TV broadcasts will not be limited to basic 
reading and writing but will deal with general culture matters 
and will reach the largest passible number of people, includ- 
ing those who have attended school; thus they will not only 
benefit the adult who is undergoing basic instruction. The 
broadcasts are the responsibility of two ministries which 
share adult television services:(a) producing the programmes 
is the affair of the Ministry of Social Welfare (b) technical 
organization is done by the Ministry of Cultural Affairs 
(Tunisian Radio-Television). 

Concerning the training for tutors, organizers, and adminis- 
trators in adult education, a shortage of qualified staff 
is reported, especially in the sphere of planning and policy, 
research and evaluation. This is the case not only from the 
economic aspect but also from the social and purely pedagog- 
ical standpoints. The nximber of those who are specially train- 
ed in producing teaching aids is also inadequate for existing 
needs. The Ministry of Social Welfare is persisting in its 
efforts to remedy the situation. In particular, it organizes 
courses in elementary and advanced training in Tunisia and 
abroad, through the agency of the Office of Vocational Train- 
ing and Employment. 
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International co-operation has been furthered by Tunisian 
assistance to other countries: it has organized seminars and 
courses for different categories of specialists in adult educa- 
tion; it has helped to promote an exchange of documents, news- 
paper s» and magazines; specialists who have come to Tunisia 
on information and study tours have been looked after; 13,000 
dinars have been given to the Arab Regional Organization for 
Fighting Illiteracy. The Government would like to see, never- 
theles3, an improvement in exchanges between interested coun- 
tries and an increase in their frequency particularly as re- 
gards research information and the use of radio and television 
programmes for improving adult education. In such work as this 
the Government considers that Unesco is fitted by its very 
nature to play a vitally important part. 
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The terms of reference for the comrrCttee appointed by 
the Neu> South Wales Minister of Health in 1968 were to 
examine and advise on the adequacy of the present educa- 
tional system of nursing with regard to its scope, sta- 
tus and attraction towards recruitment; the need for 
reform with reference to this and, in the light of the 
technology of medicine, and patient care the desirable 
educational standard to be reached; alternatives to the 
present hospital apprenticeship system; the role and 
function of the Nurses Registration Board and the struc- 
ture and composition of an educational and examination 
body. 

The present structure of nursing education provides for 
hospital based courses for nursing aides, three year 
courses for registered nurses in general, psychiatric 
or mental retardation nursing and shorter specialist 
courses in mothercraft, geriatrics and midwifery. Short 
post-registration cour*^es are provided by the Colleg'» 
of Nursing in educatio and management in various fields. 
The universities provide combined degree/nurse registra- 
tion courses. The Nurrjes Registration Board lays down 
syllabus requirements for courses and is also respon- 
sible for examining, registration, enrolment, accredita- 
tion and discipline. 

In examining the courses available, the committee first 
defined the purposes for which the nursing aide or 
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enrolled nurse, and the registered nurse should be trained* It 
agreed that the enrolled nur^e should be trained to carry out 
basic nursing of all kinds, meet the elementary and immediate 
needs of patients for comfort and security and carry out other 
functions appropriate to her place of basic bed-side nurse. 
While the committee concluded that a hospital-based system of 
training is suitable for this purpose, it considered that in 
order to conserve nurse tutors, enrolled nurse training should 
be restricted to the larger regional hospitals with block re- 
lease periods for practical experience at smaller hospitals* 
In view of the increasing trend for girls to remain longer at 
school, it would be appropriate to raise the standard of entry 
to fourth form (School Certificate) level. The committee also 
considered that further research is needed into the role of 
the enrolled nurse and the training programme to allow her to 
undertake a greater degree of responsibility and bring her into 
a closer relationship with the other nursing staff. 

In defining the purpose for which the registered nurse is 
trained, the committee considered that the course should assist 
individual maturation, develop planning and administrative 
skills and an interest in teaching, inculcate the concept of 
•total care* of the patient, including an understanding of 
the contribution of physical, mental, familial and socio- 
cultural factors in illness, and develop an appreciation of 
the team approach to nursing. 

The committee considered that the high student wastage rates 
both before and after training are contributed to by factors 
inherent in the hospital-based system of training. Staffing 
patterns in hospitals have led to service requirements taking 
precedence over the educational programme while the shortage 
of trained clinical tutors prevents adequate follow-up of 
classroom work in the wards. There is also a serious shortage 
of nurse educators specifically trained in education. The 
traditional fragmentation of nursing services into job-centered 
rather than patient-centered activities has led to a sterile 
approach to practical nursing. In general both the most able 
and the least able often withdraw from courses. The committee 
therefore recommends that the programme for registered nurses 
should be re-oriented towards an educational programme of 
tertiary quality with entrance requirements upgraded to sixth 
form (Higher School Certificate) level and should take place 
in colleges of advanced education. 

It is recommended that registering and educational responsibil- 
ities regarding nurses should be separated. A reconstituted 
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Nurses Registration Board should retain authority for the reg- 
istration of nurses. Colleges of advanced education in nursing 
or schools of nursing affiliated with colleges should be estab- 
lished under the Higher Education Act 1969 (NSW) to provide 
basic and post-basic courses of training with appropriate di- 
plomas certificates, and, under the terms of the Act, re- 
sponsit j.ity for the organization, administration and financing 
of such courses shall be the responsibility of the state Min- 
istry of Education. 

The recommended basic course for registration is of two years 
of practical and theoretical tuition with time divided between 
the college and the hospital under a block-release system, 
followed by a written examination and one year of internship 
in a hospital prior to registration. In planning the programme, 
consideration ^hould be given to the provision of a common 
first year coutse with options for each branch of nursing in 
the second and third years. Specialized post-basic courses 
should be provided by the colleges in such areas as education, 
management and specialist nursing. 

The committee recommends that two now courses of training be 
introduced. A pre-entrance course should be provided in co- 
operation with the Department of Technical Education for girls 
who have left school but who are not yet of minimum entrance 
age to enter enrolled or registered nurse courses. This could 
be available as a correspondence course and would be heavily 
biased on the theoretical side and would both maintain interest 
in nursing and provide girls with an opportunity to improve 
their general education. The college of advanced education in 
nursing should provide a bridging course of up ♦'o two years 
for enrolled nurses wishing to proceed to registration, which 
would include general education either preliminary to or in 
conjunction with the subjects necessary for registration. 

The combined university degree/nurse registration courses 
within universities should be encouraged to provide for up to 
10% of trainees, and consideration should be given to the 
introduction of a degree in nursing as well as postgraduate 
studies. 

Responsibility for the registration, enrolment and accrediting 
of all courses of nursing should become the responsibility of 
1 reconstituted Nurses Registration Board with both statutory 
and advisory functions. Its role should be to establish and 
maintain a register of nurses with power to issue, cancel and 
suspend certificates of enrolment and registration and thus 
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to determine the standards to be maintained by the professibn, 
to foster research into education and to recommend financial 
assistance to bodies or persons conducting such research* 

To advise on the integration of the various programmes of 
training and in particular , on the integration of the technical 
and clinical practical areas of education , it is recommended 
that a Nurses Education Advisory Board be established consist- 
ing of representatives of all teaching areas in nursing* 



Abstract prepared by the Australian Council for Educational 
Research (Victoria) copies of the report can be obtained from 
the Government Printer , Sydney , New South Wales* 
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Since the pupil is the main element in the eduoational 
prooess^ a study was made of the pupils' examination 
results and of the problems of absenteeism^ drop-out 
and class repetition. The social and educational factors y 
including those peculiar to Egyptian society ^ underlying 
these problems were analysed with a view to determining 
appropriate measures to remedy this state of affairs. 

The study on the viability of education shows that this 
depends on two factors: compulsory enrolment and the 
diversification of education in the stages following 
the period of compulsory schooling* Laws and regulations 
governing the various levels and types of education, 
together with the examination systems, have therefore 
been promulgated. Measures have also been taken to 
strengthen the ties between pupil and school (Law on 
General Education No. 68 of 1968) . 

The factors to be taken into account in evaluating the 
yield of education are: teachers, the education sys** 
tern, services and facilities, curricula and methods, 
and organization of the education system. 

Evaluation of the teacher's contribution to the yield 
of education has thrown light on the need to improve 
his situation and raise the standard of teaching in all 
educational cycles. To achieve this, the recruitment of 
teachers needs to be more selective, their in-service 
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training to be prolonged and teacher ttalning colleges to be 
reorganized. 

As regards the education system^ a specific standard should be 
insisted on before a pupil can be promoted from one class to 
thef^next. Admission to a new stage of education could be by 
means of a syst('.m of entrance examinations making it possible 
to select pupils capable of continuing their studies. 

As rej^ards* educational services and material facilities » the 
necessary steps should be taken to turn education to good ac~ 
count and increase its yield. What is needed is to develop 
educational services in country areas, priority here being 
given to primary education^ to concentrate in industrial zones 
on secondary education^ to promote pre-school education in re- 
gions that are over-populated or predominantly inhabited by 
workers » to improve cozmnuni cations » to take a special interest 
in the problems of school transport and boarding facilities » 
to modernize school facilities » to reduce the size of classes 
wherever possible, and to build up social, health and educa** 
tional services. 

The curricula should develop the scientific approach in the 
child and make for closer co-operation between the teacher and 
the pupil, and among the pupils themselves. 

The education system should be organized as follows: an initial 
stage to comprise free-school education and the first three 
classes of primary education; a second stage consisting of the 
fourth, fifth and sixth classes of the primary cycle; a third 
stage comprising the seventh, eighth and ninth classes. This 
system aims at f acilita.:ing the implementation of compulsory 
) schooling and emphasizing the importance of the standard of 
knowledge attained by the pupil when he enters a new cycle. 

Failure is one of the m&jor factors aggravating the problem 
of educational wastage in the Arab Republic of Egypt. There 
are many reasons for it. Some are due to social causes and 
others stem from the education system itself: examiners are 
too strict in marking papers or in setting the examinations* 
particularly as regards final examinations; teachers are 
switched during the school year, which disrupts the educational 
process; pupils are often transferred from one school to an- 
^ other during the school year. 



Since pupils who repeat classes impose an additional financial 
burden on the education system, the following measures should 
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be adopted: rigidly formal examinations should whenever pos* 
sible be scrapped; curricula should be periodically reviewed 
so that they can be adapted to the requirements of the time 
and to the conditions prevailing in the society in which the 
pupil lives; remedial courses should be organized; special 
schools need to be opened; special curricula are required for 
handicapped pupils or for particularly gifted children; and 
any switching of teachers should take place before the school 
year begins. 

Drop-*out also aggravates educational wastage* It is due to 
such social factors as the customs and traditions of certain 
regions; the low income of some families, which' obliges them 
to put their children to work; poor communications and the 
distance of the school from the pupil's home* The main educa*- 
tional factors are as follows: the standard reached by some 
pupils is too low to enable them to assimilate knowledge and 
continue their studies; sometimes the curricula arouse scant 
interest in the pupil, while modern and effective teaching 
methods are not used. 

A number of measures have been taken to remedy educational 
wastage and drop-out including the following: parents are 
regularly informed of any absence on the part of their children 
<ind, in the event of an unjustified absence of more than two 
weeks, the pupil is threatened with expulsion; efforts are 
made to develop in parents and pupils an awareness of the im- 
portance of education and its value for the individual and 
society alike; the minimum marriage age has been fixed at 16, 
especially for girls; free education has become a universal 
reality; and vocational training courses have been organized 
at all levels in schools and training centres* 

Similarly, the *brain drain* has an adverec effect on the cost 
of education and on the development of society and the exploi- 
tation of its potential resources* For the emigrant is gener- 
ally a skilled worker or a graduate, which means that the State 
loses someone who might have made his contribution to the 
building of society and to greater national productivity* 
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The term of reference of the Comnittee were tc inves- 
tigate and report on strident grievances^ malpractices 
and irregularities in the University of Ceylon^ Colombo 
and to suggest remedial measures. 

The report deals with the basic student grievances as 
revealed in the investigation and with student problems 
which are of a general nature. They are discussed in 
relation to problems of other institutions and of the 
country as a whole. The remedial steps suggested take 
into consideration the chanaes contemplated in the educa- 
tion sysi^ and in development and planning policies. 

A feature of the history of the University of Ceylon 
was its rapid expansion at one stage, the adverse re- 
action of the students to ad hoc changes, and the dis- 
affection of staff and its apparent social isolation. 

The high degree of authoritarianism that seems to have 
outweighed the judgement of the officials of the Uni- 
versity, and their tendency to resort to compulsion 
rather than persuasion and discussion seem to have cre- 
ated a general impression that nothing short of a re- 
casting of the entire University*administrative struc- 
ture would bring about any change of attitude, even 
after a change of government* The student grievances 
reveal that they are not only against the University 
authorities but also aeainst the so^^ial ahH Acnnomio 
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institutions of the country, ihis is mainly due to the uneven 
economic development of the country. 

Furthermore, the lack of qualified staff and the fact that 
30-A0% even of the undorqualif ied staff are either on study 
leave or on sabbatical leave have resulted in a serious lower- 
ing of educational standards. Also, the lack of recreational 
and social wel^^are facilities and of hostel accommodation and 
the insufficient capital expenditure have tended to create an 
increasing sense of frustration among the students. 

The basic solution to the problems is a long-term one, which 
rests with the Government and the Planning Ministry. However, 
short-term action should be to plan the University courses 
with a vocational orientation in view and t*^* organize them in 
such a way that students would be able to follow the courses 
which would lead to a particular job. 

Isolation of the University from the society and the spectre 
of unemployment have also played a major role in University 
unrest. Student guidance services and further hostel, library 
and medical facilities are urgently needed to give students 
satisfaction. 

In view of its proximity to Colombo, with its business and 
industrial activities, the University should introduce courses 
in education management, agriculture, industrial subjects, 
medicine, commerce and engineering so that the resources avail- 
able could be best utilized for the benefit of the students 
and so reduce unemployment. It is necessary to think anew and 
to plan a work-oriented, integrated system of education in 
relation to national planning and educational planning. 
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Historioal background. Plrlvenas are the Institutions 
of monastic education, dating back to ancient times. 
After the British occupation they had a varied history, 
with revivals at various stages. During the last 40 
years, Plrlvenas continued as Government-*asslsted In- 
stitutions of learning, catering especially for Buddhist 
clergy and also for laymen specializing In oriental 
studies. 

Since the 1950s a change has occurred. In that the par- 
allel stream of education mostly for Buddhist clergy is 
also generally open to girls and boys. In particular, 
school leavers from grades 6-12 followed their higher 
education in these Institutions. Teachers were paid by 
the Governr.ent on an attendance basis, while the balance 
was met by the resources of ^he Institute. Fees charged 
were nominal. 

In the 1960s, with the monopoly of education vested In 
the Government, education In these Institutions was 
confined mainly to school leavers. 

Present situation. The new Government elected In 1970 
considered In drawing up the national education plans 
that, since these Institutions had a long tradition 
and had rendered service for the last few centuries, it 
would be in the Interests of education for them to 
continue. Not only did they play an essential role in 
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- 70/2, 70/6, 70/7, 70/10, 
70/13, 70/18, 70/19, 70/21 

- 14, 16, 17, 20, 21, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 31, 33, 35, 47, 
48, 49, 50, 51, 55, 58, 64, 
69, 75, 80, 81, 90, 92, 93, 
100, 101 

educational research 67/11, 
67/12, 67/18, 67/19 - 68/22, 
68/23, 68/24, 68/44, 68/46, 
68/47 - 70/8 - 2, 15, 22, 2^ 
39, 64, 70, 76, 78, 84, 87 

educational sociology 68/12, 
68/30 - 70/8 

educational statistics 68/31, 
68/35 - 27, 76, 78, 79, 102 

educational supervision, see : 
supervision 

educational system 80 

educational technology 63 

educational television 67/1 

- 3 

educational theory 68/48 - 
39, 40 

educational wastage 68/7, 
68/37 - 80, see also : drop- 
outs; grade repetition 

electives 68/27 

enrolment 67/2 - 68/5, 68/14, 
68/29, 68/31, 68/35 - 70/17 

- 90 

enrolment trends, see : enrol- 
ment 

entrance examination 68/3, 

68/7 
equal access 76 

equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, see : educational 
opportuni ty 

equipment 67/7, 67/10 - 67/13, 
see also : teaching material 
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Eiirope 56 

evaluation 70/lC>, 70/19 - 
99, 100 

evening schools 67/15 - 68/25 
examinations 68/18, 68/20 - 

70/11, 70/17 - 7, 8, 10, 

92, 99, 100 
existentialism 68/48 
experimental programme 67/8, 

67/11, 67/12 
experimental research, see : 

research 
extension education 67/4, 

68/16 

external examinations 70/6 
extramural students 68/35 

factor analysis 67/18 - 68/22, 
68/51 

failure 68/31 - 48, 49, 50 
farm institute schools 68/16 
farm training schemes 68/16 
federal programme 76, 77 
Federal Hepublio of Germany 

94, 95, 96, 97 
finance, see : educational 

finance 

Finland 67/18, 67/19 - 68/22, 
68/23, 68/24, 68/25, 68/26, 
68/27, 68/28, 68/29 - 70/10, 
70/11, 70/12, 70/13, 70/14, 
- 20, 21, 22, 23 

folk high schools 68/25 

foreign language teaching, 
eee : language teaching 

France 51 

general education 68/10, 

68/12, 68/32 - 15 
general secondary schools 

67/10, 67/14 
general schools 67/7 
genetic psychology 68/47 
government aid, : govern- 
ment support for education 
government support for educa- 
tion 68/5,-68/28 - 78, 79 



grade promotion 68/20 
grade repetition 68/3, 68/31 
grammar 67/9, 67/12 
grants 68/26 - 70/2, 70/10 

- 83, 91 
grants-in-aid, eee : grants 
gymnastics 67/18 

handicapped children 68/52 

- 11, 71 
handicrafts 67/8 

higher education 67/2, 67/3 

- 68/3, 68/5, 68/7, 68/10, 
68/11, 68/14, 68/19, 68/22, 
68/29, 68/35, 68/36, 68/37, 
68/39, 68/46, 68/54, 68/55, 

- 70/4, 70/5, 70/7, 70/9, 
70/11, 70/17 - 1, 6, 15, 16, 
18, 21, 24, 25, 32, 41, 45, 
55, 63, 65, 66, 74, 75, 76, 
79, 82, 85, 88, 91 

human resources 70/9 
human rights 68/6 
humanities and sciences 68/39 
Hiotgary 50 



Iceland 68/53 
idealism 68/48 
improvement of education 52, 
54 

India 70/15, 70/16, 70/17 

- 17, 18, 19 
individual development 68/47, 

68/48 

individual differences 68/51 
individual teaching 68/52 
industrial education 67/13, 

67/15, 67/16 
information services 72, 98 
information systems 85 
inservice training 68/4, 
■ 68/16 - 9 

inspection, see : supervision 
intellectual development 

68/47 
intelligence 57 
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intermediate education 67/14 
- 27 

internal assessment 70/6 
international agencies 68/6 
international cooperation 9 
international law 68/6 
Israel 46, 47 

Jccpan 68/1, 68/2, 68/3, 68/4, 
68/5, 68/6, 68/7, 68/8, 68/9, 
68/10, 

junior secondary education, 

see : lower secondary educa-* 

tion • 
language development 68/52 
language teaching 68/14, 

68/31 - 29, 44 
learning 68/49 
learning process 67/9 - 68/49 
learning readiness 68/34 
learning theories 68/47 
legislation, see : educational 

legislation 
libraries 98 
Libya 99 

literacy campaign 46 
local administration 68/2, 

68/4, 68/30, 68/32 - 70/2 
local studies 67/6 
lower secondary education 

67/9 - 68/9, 68/10, 68/18, 

68/27 - 57 

management education 74 
manpower needs 68/1, 68/10 
Marxism 68/48 
Marxism-leninism 42 
mass media 89, 98 
mathematics 67/6, 67/8 - 

68/34, 68/51 - 22, 28, 85, 

9A 

maturation 68/49 
measurement 68/51 
medical education 68/36 
medico-educational research 
13 



mental development 68/49, 
68/52 

mental handicaps 68/52 

metal working 68/23 

Mexico 68/36, 68/37, 68/38, 
68/39, 68/40, 68/41, 68/42, 
68/43, 68/44, 68/45 - 70/18, 
70/19, 70/20 - 25, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 30 

migrant worker 56 

minority group education 75, 
77 

models 42 

modern preparatory schools 
67/14 

moral education 40 
mother tongue 29 
motivation 68/50 
multiple handicaps 68/52 
multipurpose educational 

establishments 67/3 
municipal school system 70/13 
music education 67/12 - 

68/15 

national languages 68/31 
national libraries 72 
nationalism 68/6 
natural sciences 67/6 - 
68/34 

neurodynamic processes 67/11 
neurological handicaps 68/52 
Nigeria 70/21 - 24 
Norway 98 
nurses 75 

objective tests 68/7 
observation 67/11 
Oceania 68/16 
optional subjects, see : 

electives 
out-of-school activity 67/7 

- 84 

out-of-school education 
70/18 - 61 
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parent participation 89 
partially sighted 68/52 
part-time education 68/1 
perceptual handicaps 68/52 
personality 68/50 
personality development 68/47, 

68/49, 68/50 ' 
Philippines 48 
philosophy 70/11 
physical development 67/18 
physical education 67/7 
physical education facilities 

67/7 

physical fitness 67718 
polytechnical education 67/6, 

67/10 - 68/47 
polytechnical secondary 

schools 16 
population education 70/15 
postgraduate studies 68/55, 

- 74 

postprimary education 67/15 

- 69 

postsecondary education 91 
practice teaching 81 
preprimary education 68/8, 
68/13, 68/37, 68/39, 68/46 

- 4, 25, 55 
prevocational education 97 
primary education 67/5, 67/6, 

67/8, 67/11, 67/12, 67/14 - 
68/5, 68/13, 68/15, 68/18, 
68/19, 68/20, 68/24, 68/27, 
68/33, 68/34, 68/37, 68/39, 
68/46 - 70/9, 70/20 - 10, 13^ 
18, 24, 25, 27, 28, 29, 44, 
47, 55, 63, 76, 77, 92, 94, 
100 

primary school teachers 81 
private education 68/5, 

68/10, 68/21 
private schools 68/8 - 8 
probationary teachers 70 
production training 67/17 
professional associations 12 
prograimne, see : educational 



programmed instruction 67/9 

- 68/24, 68/42 
psychological needs 68/50 
psychological research 68/47, 

68/49, 68/51 
psychology 42 
public education 68/10 
public schools 68/8 

qualifications 70/5 - 73 
quality of education, see • 
educational quality 

reading 67/12 - 68/34, 68/42, 
68/43 

reading ability 68/42 
reading readiness 68/43 
recruitment 68/54 
reform of education, see ! 

educational reform 
regional administration 

68/2, 68/4 - 70/12 
regional agencies 68/6 
remedial instruction 68/37, 

68/42 

repetition, see : grade 

repetition 
research 67/8, 67/9 - 68/44 

- 70/15, 70/16 - 19, 46, 
51, 64, see also : educa- 
tional research 

research methodology 42, 43 
retirement 68/4 
rural education 90 
Russian 67/6, 67/8, 67/12 

salaries 70/5 
scholarships 67/1 - 68/25, 

68/26, 68/31 - 70/10 - 83 
school, see : educational 

establishment 
school administration, see* 

educational administration 
school admission, see: 

admission 
school community relationship 

52 
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school children 67/18 
school construction 67/10, 

67/17 - 68/8, 68/12, 68/13, 

68/29 - 82, 90 
school councils 23 
school district organization 

68/2 

school entrance age 6^78 

school environment 57 

school inspection, see ; 
supervision 

school organization 70/18 - 
23, 69, 90, 92 

school personnel, see : educa*- 
tional personnel; teachers 

school reform, seei educa- 
tional reform 

school self -management, see : 
s e 1 f -manag emen t 

school systems 67/5 

secondary education 67/A, 
67/5, 67/14 - 68/5, 68/12, 
68/14, 68/15, 68/18, 68/19, 
68/20, 68/25, 68/32, 68/33, 
68/37, 68/39, 68/46 - 70/6, 
70/7, 70/8, 70/9 - 6, 7, 18, 
20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 36, 37, 
44, 47, 55, 60, 62, 63, 76, 
77, 90, 92, 94, 97, 99, 100 
see also : lower secondary 
education; upper secondary 
education 

selection 68/1, 68/3, 68/10, 
6 

self-concept 68/50 

self-management 68/30, 68/32, 
68/33, 68/55 - 31, 60, 62 

senior secondary education, 
see : upper secondary educa- 
tion 

service conditions 68/54 
sex education 95 
slow learners 67/12 
social development 68/12, 
68/50 



social environment 57 
social sciences 70/11 - 19 
social studies 68/34 
socio-economic conditions 
49, 51, 52, 54, 66, 102 
special education 68/13 

- 71, 99 
special schools 11 
spelling 67/12 
sports 67/7 - 68/33 
staff, see : educational 

personnel; teachers 
state control 70/16 
state responsibility for 

education 84, 86 
stat^'stical data 68/46 - 45 
streioning 70/6 
student associations, see : 

student organizations 
student attitudes 68/14 - 

62 

student council, see : 
student organizations 

student discipline, see : 
discipline 

student enrolment, see : 
enrolment 

student failure, see: failure 

student grants, see: scholar- 
ships 

student organizations 68/20, 

68/33, 32, 59, 96 
student orientation, aee : 

educational guidance 
student participation 68/55, 

- 70/17 - 31, 59, 96 
student records 68/3 
student selection, see : 

selection 
student self ^-government , seei 

s e 1 f *-managemen t 
Student teaching 70/14 
students 67/3 - 45, 64, see 

also : teacher*-trainees 
study abroad 67 
studv centres 68/28 
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study grants, se^ : grants 
subjectivism 42 
success factors 68/22 
Sudcm 99 
sunnner schools 1 
supervision 68/2, 68/15, 

68/17, 68/21 - 70/19, 70/21 
syllabus 68/9 - 94 
Syria 99 

teacher appointment 68/4, 
68/32 - 70/5 

teacher education 67/1, 67/7, 
67/14, 67/17, 67/19 - 68/8, 
68/11, 68/13, 68/15, 68/32 
68/39 - 70/7,. 70/14, 70/15, 
70/17, 70/19 - 2, 3, 9, 15,. 
24, 25, 27, 37, 40, 44, 46, 
47, 55, 62, 64, 70, 77, 81, 
89, 95, 100 

teacher evaluation 68/20 

teacher participation 96 

teacher role 70/5 

teacher shortage 73, 77 

teacher status 9 

teacher-trainees 67/19 

teacher training, see : 
teacher education 

teachers 67/2, 67/3 - 68/4, 
68/29, 68/35, 68/54, 68/55 

- 70/1, 70/2, 70/5 - 5, 12, 
14, 45, 89, 98 

teaching loads 1 
teaching material 68/15, 68/43 
teaching methods 67/8, 67/9, 
67/11, 67/12 - 68/14, 68/36, 
68/42, 68/43, 68/47, 68/48 

- 70/19, 70/20 - 11, 69, 
71, 89 

teaching periods, see : 

teaching loads 
teaching personnel, see; 

teachers 
technical assistance 30 
technical colleges, see : 

technical institutes 



technical educatiovi 68/12, 
68/18, 68/32, 68/33, 68/46 

- 36, 38, 61, 101 
technical institutes 67/3, 

67/4 

technical schools, see : 

technical institutes 
technological education 68/11 

70/20 

tertiary education, see: 

higher education 
testing 57 

textbook content 68/43, 
68/45 

textbook production 70/16, 

70/17 
Thailand 49 
Thomism 68/48 

thought processes 67/9, 67/11 

- 68/49 

transfer policy 67/5 
transfers (personnel) 68/4 
transfer of training 68/49 
United Arab Republic 67/13, 
67/14, 67/15, 67/16, 67/17 

- 68/17, 68/18, 68/19, 68/20, 
68/21 - 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 99, 100, 
101 

United Kingdom 53, 69, 70, 
71, 72 

United States of America 
54, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79 

universities 67/4 - 68/3, 
68/7, 68/10, 68/22, 68/55 

- 88 see also : higher 
education 

university education, see x 
higher education 

upper secondary education 
68/1, 68/3, 68/10, 68/18 

USSR 67/6, 67/7, 67/8, 67/9, 
67/10, 67/11, 67/12 - 68/46, 
68/47, 68/48, 68/49, 68/50, 
68/52 - 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 
41, 42, 43, 52 



validity (examinations) 68/22 
visual handicaps 68/52 
vocational counselling 68/1, 

68/23, 68/37 - 25, 84, 86, 

87, 97 

vocational education 67/13, 
67/15, 67/17 - 68/1, 68/10, 
68/32, 68/46 - 70/7, 70/8, 
70/20 - 15, 36, 38, 47, 56, 
75, 77, 93, 101 

vocational guidance, see: 
vocational counselling 

vocational schools 67/3, 
67/7 - 68/23 

vocational training, see : 
vocational education 

voluntary education agencies 
70/2 
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wastage, see : educational 

wastage 
women's education 75 
workbooks 68/43 
workers education 68/25 
workers institutes, see : 

workers education 
world government 68/6 
writing 68/42, 68/43 

youth programmes 68/1 ^2 

Yugoalccoia 68/30, 68/31, 
68/32, 68/33, 68/34, o8/35 
- 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 60, 
61, 62 



